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Greece in 1823 and 1824, being a Series of Letters and other 
Documents on the Greek Revolution, written during a visit to 
that country, by the Hon. Colonel Leicester Stanhope. To 
which is added, the Life of Mustapha Ali. Philadelphia. 
1825. Svo. pp. 308. 

[Concluded.] 


On the ground, then, either of immediate commercial benefit 
or remote general advancement of civilization—a common 
object of all wise and great statesmen,—we think the cause of 
the Greeks entitled to aid. We think this an object of far 
greater importance than the discovery of the Friendly Islands 
or the Marquesas; than the settlement of the problem, Whether 
the Niger flows into the sea, or joins the Nile, or evaporates in 
the desert; than effecting a perilous passage through the ice- 
bergs of the polar basin into the Pacific ocean. We do not 
object to the appropriation of vast sums of moncy to these 
objects; but we do sincerely believe, that half of them laid 
out under the patronage of the British councils, in establishing 
a free state in Greece, would, in one year, bring back to 
England a richer return, than would accrue from the dis- 
covery of the northwest passage, to the end of time. As to 
the consequences to the general cause of humanity, they are 
not to be named in the comparison. 

But we must omit some further remarks, which we might 
have made on this subject, to speak of the cause of the Greeks 
in its connexion with the interests of Christianity and of the 
visible church. No such opportunity of doing goud, in that 
most vital of all forms of benevolence, the extension of the 
pure faith of the Gospel, as now presents itself in Greece, has, 
within our acquaintance with history, ever offered itself. The 
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Greeks are nominally Christians, and might therefore not 
seem, at first, within the limits of the efforts to be now made 
for evangelizing the world. But if the Greeks be Christians, 
it must not be forgotten that Greece is a Mahometan state ; 
governed by a Mahometan despotism; and that nearly all its 
disposable means—as far as they are applied to the support 
of any kind of religion—are applied to the support of the 
religion of the Koran. Here, then, is a vast Mahometan 
country to be brought back to the empire of the Cross; the 
country where Christianity arose and was propagated, where 
its first churches were established, and where its first martyrs 
bled. Does not this present a field for missionary exertion, 
more attractive and more hopeful than the distant regions of 
the East, or the barbarous isles of the Pacific? Farther, in 
this country, which thus of itself awakens our Christian zeal, 
there is a germ of faith. There is a persecuted, an oppressed, 
a cruelly outraged minority,—the descendants of the ancient 
lords of the soil_—who nominally embrace the Christian doc- 
trine. ‘This furnishes a promising foothold to the teacher from 
the prosperous, benevolent, and civilized states of Christendom. 
The faithful missionary who should address the Greeks, groan- 
ing under the Turkish sway, would, in some respects, address 
precisely the same class of men whom Paul addressed, and 
who welcomed the Gospel of the poor. But he would address 
those already professing the name of Christianity, and not, 
therefore, like the Mahometan, the Hindoo, the Pagan tribes 
of the Uast, prejudiced beforehand against the very name of 
the doctrine offered to their belief. At the same time, we fear 
that the Greek Christians stand in little less need of light from 
abroad, than Hindoo or heathen. It seems to be admitted, 
that Christianity exists among them in an exceedingly imper- 
fect form. The ignorance of the lower orders,—the necessary 
consequence of their wretched political condition,—is incon- 
sistent with any other state of things. But when the people 
are ignorant and superstitious, the priesthood must, of neces- 
sity, be divided inte two classes, the ignorant who are bigoted, 
and the wise who are insincere. It may be almost laid down 
as an axiom, that there cannot be an enlightened, pious, and 
sincere clergy, without an enlightened church. Nor does the 
evil stop here. The young men of talents, who, in consider- 
able numbers, resort to the seminaries of learning in Western 
Europe, in consequence of the gross superstitions with which 
Christianity is associated at home, carry no religious impress- 
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ions abroad, and, as a matter almost of course, return without 
any to their country. ‘There is too much reason to fear, that 
religion has no earnest friends among that class of men, w S 
ought to be looked to as its ablest champions ; those who, i 
consequence of distinguished talents, have been sent abroad = 
enjoy the advantages of schools in the West of Europe. 

It is, therefore, in every view which can be taken of the 
subject, in the highest degree necessary to regard the Greeks 
as a people in need of religious aid ; at the same time that we 
certainly regard them as the people offering the fairest scope 
for the efforts of religious benevolence and zeal. Colonel 
Stanhope, in the work mentioned at the head of these remarks, 
mentions no subject more frequently, than the want of schools 
and teachers; and he alludes honourably to the American 
missionary press established at Malta. We think it a question 
highly deserving of the consideration of our societies for 
foreign missions, Whether Greece, at this moment, is not a 
country where all their disposable means might be employ ed 
with ‘he greatest hope of a rich harvest of intellectual ‘and 
spiritual good. We firmly believe, that the final expulsion of 
the Turks from Greece would prove the most signal extension 
of the empire of Christianity, which has taken place since the 
colonization of America. 

We have not thought it necessary to offer our readers a 
formal analysis of Colonel Stanhope’s Letters on Greece. 
This gentleman is the son of the Earl of Harrington, a very 
respectable E nglish nobleman; and the Colonel himself, being 
on his half pay in the English army, repaired to Greece, under 
the directions of the London Greek Committee. The work 
consists principally of his Letters to the Committee, which 
contain, of course, an account of his occupations in Greece. 
These were of almost every kind which zeal for the cause of 
liberty could prompt. The Colonel acquired a title to the 
confidence of the Greeks, by the disinterestedness with which 
he determined to appropriate two-thirds of his income to their 
cause; and this pecuniary effort was but one of his claims on 
their gratitude. He laboured to establish a corps of artillery 
and a laboratory at Missolonghi; a printing-press and news- 
paper there, and in two or three other places. He wrote letters, 
and made journies to reconcile the dissensions of the Greek 
chieftains, from which the most serious difficulties in the 
progress of their revolution have grown. Colonel Stanhope 
went to Greece, furnished with propositions from Mr Bentham, 
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whose confidence he appears to have possessed in a high de- 
gree, toward codifying the Greek law. The perseverance of 
this veteran philosopher is truly exemplary, and we do hope 
that the astonishing political revolutions of the age will, before 
long, place him in the sovereignty of some remote island, in 
the magistracy of some Australasian republic, where he may 
have it in his power to make a fair experiment of codification. 
As for the modern Greeks, having adopted the Code Justinian 
and the Code Napoleon, they are not in such a suffering state 
in this respect, but that they may dispense with the Code 
Bentham. 

Colonel Stanhope was one of the Commissioners of the loan 
raised in London for the service of the Greeks. He informs us, 
in the summary of the state of the Greeks which is appended 
to his work, and which has been extensively copied in the public 
prints, “that the Greeks think they have but one want—that 
of money. * * The Captains (the Greek Chieftains so called) 
are in general averse to the loan, from a dread that it would fall 
tato the hands of their antagonists (the popular party), and 
deprive them of power. The rest of the nation look forward 
to its arrival with feverish impatience. They think, and with 
truth, that, if well applied, it would not only secure their inde- 
pendence, but also their freedom.” Some delay took place in 
the reception and application of the loan, in consequence of 
the decease of Lord Byron, who was one of the trustees 
appointed for those purposes. There is no doubt, that it was 
owing to this timely supply, that the Greeks have been enabled 
to meet the Turkish fleets so successfully at sea during the 
year. Whether supplies go from the same quarter,—the Stock 
xchange of luetilehte enable the exhausted treasury of 
the Grand Seignior to prosecute the contest, does not appear. 

Meantime the late accounts from England mention that a 
second loan to the Greeks, of two millions of pounds sterling, 
has been effected in London, through the house of the Messrs 
Ricardo. We know not what foundation there may be for this 
report, but if the English capitalists are willing to keep the 
field with their pounds sterling, the Greeks most assuredly 
will keep it with their armies ; and the Turks must yield. If 
fair scope be given to its operation, there is no doubt that 
English money, backed by Greek spirit, is an overmatch for 
the resources of the Divan; and nothing but the direct inter- 
ference of the Holy Alliance would be competent to maintain, 
or rather restore, the sovereignty of the Grand Seignior. 
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Whether public sentiment is so contemptibly weak in the 
civilized world, that the sovereigns of the Holy Alliance could 
openly take the field, to restore an atrocious Mahometan des- 
potism over a Christian people, we will not now discuss. 

We cannot suppress a remark, suggested to us by the effect 
which the English loans are calculated to have, in advancing 
the revolutionary cause in Greece. It appears to us, that 
English capital is acquiring a power in the political system 
of the world, novel in its character, astonishing in its weight, 
and likely to produce very momentous results. It is, at this 
moment, infusing life into the revolutionary cause, not only of 
Greece, but of four or five of the free states of this continent. 
It is not only creating a very strong pecuniary interest on the 
part of the English nation, in the emancipation of the pastures 
of Arcadia and the olive gardens of Attica; but it is opening 
the drowned mines of the Mexican mountains, sounding the 
pearl fisheries of the coast, and for many of the most impor- 
tant purposes, it is conferring on these young and scarcely 
organized states, all the benefits of the most powerful and 
best regulated governments. It is diflicult to conjecture what 
Spain will now bs toward the re-subjugation of her late Colonies, 
under the loss of those supplies from them, which formed the 
greater portion of her disposable wealth, backed by a recog- 
nition of their independence by the most powerful maritime 
states,and with the steam engines of Bolton and Watt pounding 
up the core of the Andes into dollars to pay the troops of the 
revolution. 

But to return to Colonel Stanhope, and bring these remarks 
to a close,—he was an associate of Lord Byron in Greece, 
in the honourable efforts and sacrifices, by which that great 
and eccentric mind was making large atonement for his of- 
fences against the age. Some very characteristic anecdotes 
of Lord Byron form the most entertaining portion of the book. 
It sufficiently appears that his lordship was rendering great 
and generous services to the Greek cause; that he was pro- 
fusely liberal in bestowing his funds, and as liberal with his 
personal exertions and labours. He appears even to have 
borne, with more equanimity than could have been expected, 
the various crosses and vexations incident to the undertaking 
in which he had embarked. ‘The worth of his influence was 
incalculable ; his presence was, we had almost said, the best 
hope of Greece; his death one of the greatest losses that 
could have befallen her. 
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Colonel Stanhope was finally recalled from Greece by the 
commander-in-chief. However much we may regret that the 
cause should thus be deprived of two persons like Lord Byron 

and Colonel Stanhope, at nearly the same time, no reasonable 
complaint can be made against the Colonel’s recall. While 
the British government proposes to maintain a neutral position, 
it could not, of course, with consistency, allow a colonel in its 
army to embark in the cause. It is understood that the Turkish 
government remonstrated with Lord Strangford on this subject; 
and that this was the immediate occasion of the Colonel’s being 
recalled. ‘The state papers which have appeared from the 
Divan, in the course of this struggle, abound with remon- 
strances on the subject t of the aid rendered to the Greeks by 
the various societies existing in states at peace with the Porte, 
particularly in England. ‘There is no doubt that this species 
of aid has been of the last importance to the Greeks; and it 
would be a glorious triumph for humanity, if, in the result, the 
benevolent exertions of individuals and unofficial societies 
should succeed in wresting a country of Christians from a 
power once so formidable as Turke 

Colonel Stanhope’s book contains a good deal of informa- 
tion, diflused however over a larger space than was necessary. 
‘The French and Italian originals of his letters to different per- 
sons of Greece, need not have been given in addition to the 
English translations of them; and, for ourselves, we should 
have liked the book better, if it had been a little less radical. 
Sure we are, the cause of Greece is any thing rather than 
served, by mixing up with it the party politics of its English 
champions. 

One word we beg leave to say, about the American edition. 
It omits severs] interesting fac-similes contained in the English. 
Of this it is useless to complain, if it is impossible for the 
American bookseller to sell enough of an edition to pay him 
reasonably, unless its price be reduced by the omission of 
these cheap engravings. But in this case, we think the public 
ought to be dealt fair ly with, and informed by an advertise- 
ment or a note, that such and such articles have been omitted. 
If we cannot have the comfort of furnishing ourselves, in the 
American editions, with faithful copies of English works, we 
ought, at least, to be honestly told how much is left out. This 
omission, however, is very general. Sometimes it is so gross, 
that allusions and direct references are preserved in the text, 
to engravings that are omitted ; and this in cases where the 
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retaining of some of the engravings authorizes a natural infer- 
ence that all are given. We could quote examples of this, 
but deem it friendly to forbear. 





Memoir of the Life and Character of the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke ; with specimens of his Poetry and Letters, 
and an Estimate of his Genius and Talents, compared with 
those of his great Contemporaries. With Autographs. By 


James Prior, Esq. Philadelphia. 1825. 8vo. pp. 507. 


Tue life of Edmund Burke is a history of his times. His 
was an age of great men, and of great events. Himself, one 
of the greatest, he was the companion of the best. It was 
the companionship of opposition, as well as of sympathy. It 
brought him near to, and in contact with, all that was acting 
upon his age, and the influence of which he could not wholly 
escape. ‘The events, amidst which he lived and moved, were 
the obvious effects of the various and strong powers, which 
were in action about him. He could not have escaped great- 
ness, had he been ambitious of obscurity ; for there was ever 
thing present and acting, for all degrees of capability; and he 
who possessed the greatest, was hurried into the front, by the 
force of circumstances alone. 

One cannot but be struck with the variety of power in that 
age. ‘The English language had never before been put to 
more various uses. ‘The language itself was then settled, and 
received its true and permanent defences from the w -hole 
legitimate literature of the preceding times. A very hasty 
enumeration of the great men of that age would give us, in 
almost every department of human learning, one or more in- 
dividuals, who remain, and will remain, at the head of their 
calling; who have been exerting a vast influence upon all who 
have come after them, and who will continue to do it. It was 
then necessary to know much, to be known atall. — ‘There was 
much aristocracy in the literature ; we might call it a despot- 
ism. ‘There was one individual, at least, in Burke’s time, who 
virtually declared himself perpetual dictator, and lesser minds 
trembled before his. But even with this assumption, aided by 
much acquiescence, there was, perhaps, never a period, in 
which eal power was more surely or more truly felt. 

It made but little odds what direction the mind took, 
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that there were mind. Garrick’s course would hardly have 
made him the tolerated, much less the chosen companion of 
the first literary men of the age. But intellectual power did 
for him, what it did for all who possessed it. It gave a new 
and high character to his calling, and made intellectual, what 
with ordinary men is mere mechanical parade. He was a 
poet in his conception of character and passion, as given by 
other men; and used their language, because it was as natu- 
ral as his own would have been. This accounts to us for his 
success in the variety of character which he brought to the 
stage. He was at home as well in farce as in tragedy ; be- 
cause, though ever so much the compositions of different 
writers, they belong to the experience of every body. 

Mr Reynolds, afterwards Sir Joshua, was the companion of 
Burke, and of the other great men of the time. He gave a 
fine and powerful mind to an art, which, like Garrick’s, claims 
to communicate action and sentiment by a sensible represen- 
tation ; and his success was great. A still higher effort of 
Reynolds was to settle the principles of taste in regard to his 
own art. How successful he has been in this, we dio not pre- 
tend to say. It is sufficient for our purpose to remark, that 
his “ Lectures” have lost none of their original value by the 
efforts of later men. 

It has been said that Burke aided his friend in this work. 
It is not our purpose to inquire into the truth of this, though 
there is abundant proof in his “ Life,” that he was deeply 
learned in the best established principles of the art. Rey- 
nolds must have possessed the power in himself; for it was a 
time in which a great deal more was required than the bolster- 
ing of even the greatest men, and strongest friends, to keep 
one steadily at the point he might have reached, however 
elevated, and however it might have been attained. 

We might mention Goldsmith in this connexion, the coun- 
tryman and college acquaintance of Burke, who, with nothing 
but mind, did so much, and that so well, in his short and mel- 
ancholy serery career.—And Johnson, too, were not a 
paragraph too short, and not a word emg | to make known 
one who is in the mouths of all who love his language, and 
who has his fame in the whole language itself. 

Sheridan was one of the remarkable men of the time. He 
had relations with Burke which deserve notice. He was his 
countryman, his equal in birth, and educated in the same 
profession, the law. Like Burke, he sacrificed the law to 
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general literature, and finally, like him, became a politician. 
He was with him for a long time in politics. Here the paral- 
lel closes. 

Mr Prior, after alluding to Sheridan’s useful and splendid 
talents, and to his neglect of them, observes : 


Even as it was, indolent and dissipated, neglecting study and averse 
to business, his uncommon natural powers always placed him in the 
first rank. A good poet, he would not cultivate poetry; the first comic 
dramatist of the age, and almost in our language, he deserted the dra- 
ma; a shrewd politician, he wanted that solidity of sentiment and con- 
duct, which, after all, form the surest passports of public men to public 
favour; a powerful orator, he would not always cultivate that degree of 
knowledge which could alone render it effective and convincing; he 
was ready, shrewd, and remarkably cool in temper in debate, but like 
some advocates at the bar, whose example few prudent men would de- 
sire to imitate, he seemed often to pick up his case from the statements 
of the opposite side. Power, fortune, and distinction, all the induce- 
ments which usually work on the minds of men, threw out their lures 
in vain to detach him from pleasure, to which alone he was a con- 
stant votary. 

“With all these deductions, his exertions in parliament were frequent 
and vigorous; his wit and ingenuity never failed to amuse and interest, 
if they did not persuade; with greater preparation for parliamentary 
discussion, few could be more effective. His speech on the Begum 
charge, of more than five hours’ continuance, and considered one of the 
finest orations ever delivered in parliament, drew from Mr Burke, Mr 
Fox, and Mr Pitt, compliments of a high and unusual order; and from 
the house generally, and the galleries,—members, peers, strangers of 
all sorts by common consent, vehement shouts of applause and clapping 
of hands. With such powers, who but must regret their inadequate 
exercise, and unhonoured close? For it is melancholy to remember that 
this admired man, the friend of the great, the pride of wits, the ad- 
miration of senates, the delight of theatres, the persevering apologist 
of his party for so many years, should at length be permitted to ter- 
minate his career in distress; adding another to the many instances too 
familiar to us, of great talents destitute of the safeguard of ordinary 
prudence. 


Burke belonged to this age. It is not our purpose to give 
an analysis of the volume, which contains his life, nor to at- 
tempt any thing like a full character of this great man. We 
have no room to do either. Such is the variety presented in 
his history and character—he was versed in so many things, 
and was profound in so many, that we should exceed our limits 
by fully dwelling on any one of them. 

Burke holds his preeminence among his fellows, not so 
much for the extraordinary degree of intellectual power he 
possessed, as for its direction. He attained to distinction, not 


among lesser minds,—but among as great, and none greater, 
-_ 
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than his own. It was political distinction too, and a very cur- 
sory glance at the circumstances, will serve to show that the 
obstacles he encountered were neither few nor small. 

These are to be found in himself, and in his native country ; 
in his condition, and in the nature of the institutions of Eng- 
land. He was without connexion or wealth, and was new to 
the country. He took, indeed, the popular side in politics, in 
which the want of external distinction may, at first view, be 
hardly regarded as a disability. But this view is a mistaken 
one. The leaven of aristocracy was mixed in, and blended 
with, and acted upon, the whole English character ; and it is 
a well known fact, that in his own party of whigs, it was not 
a pleasant matter of reflection, that a man without other dis- 
tinctions, should by his inherent quality, his natural nobility 
alone, sweep away all that time and opinion had cooperated 
to preserve for many of them, and drive them back upon their 
intellectual resources alone, before they were allowed to think 
or to act with him. ‘This is so strikingly true, that we can- 
not help adverting to it. It is not seen in the counter-currents, 
which are to be found setting in all parties, and which have 
their spring in merely personal views or interests. It is seen 
in the less obvious, but not less unequivocal bearing of the 
party with which he acted, and which he virtually led. 

Burke was a commoner of Ireland. ‘This single line is a 
volume of proof of the inherent disabilities with which he 
came to England.  Ballitore, the scene of his infancy and 
earliest education, becomes St Omer’s in England, and his fine 
English learning is but a translation from the French. The 
turbulence and anarchy of his native country were compen- 
diously made to explain his pure love of freedom, and were, 
forsooth, the sole fountain of his equally pure and overwhelm- 
ing eloquence. 

How opposite to all this were the cases of his great rivals, 
Fox and Pitt, one of them in his own party, the other oppos- 
edto him. ‘These were, in one .sense, noblemen of England. 
They were at home in the country, and were allied to its best. 
With all this, they had the inherent distinctions of Burke, for 
their minds also were better than their privileges. Fox, how- 
ever, loved pleasure as well as occupation, or rather, pleasure 
was his occupation. Hence, he was not always ready, or 
more correctly, was not always willing. This occasioned in- 
doleuce, or habitual dissipation, kept his influence safer, by 
preventing its over-exertion. Pitt had the prudence of pro- 
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found wisdom. He could not be committed, nor would he 
ever commit himself. Hence what he gained he never lost. 
Burke had an exhaustless zeal. He had industry, which was 
untired. He was always equal to, and, perhaps unfortunately 
for himself, sometimes greater than the occasion. When it was 
wanting to other men, either from interest or fear, he created 
the occasion. It was then, that he appeared in the fulness of 
his own mind, and of the minds of all others. He takes the 
guardianship of his country for the time into his own hands, 
without the formality of inquest or bond; and king and peo- 
ple are safe beneath his function. 

This readiness to labour, in the cases from which less hon- 
est and less bold men shrink, while it was among the means 
of his earlier success, was also, we believe, among the causes 
of his faded influence at a later period. 

The circumstances of his age afforded him perpetual op- 
portunities to appear in public, as writer or speaker. ‘The 
state of his party, too, furnished nutriment to his unfatigued 
spirit. It was divided. He ranked under the leader, whose 
principles accorded with his own. Hence he was forever 
working double tides. He was opposing the minister, a com- 
mon cause with him and his party ; but he was, at the same 
time, supporting a subdivision of the whigs, under a nominal 
leader. ‘This goes far to explain his frequent, and sometimes 
almost fatiguing appearance in public. It helps to explain, 
along with his want of rank, the jealousies of friends as well 
as of foes, against which he had always to contend. It ex- 
plains, too, his diminished influence, and the progress and 
political elevation of those, who had rank and connexion so 
rivals who were with him, and rivals who were against him. 
One other cause only needs at present be named, He was for 
a time, at least, if not always, the greatest man of his age, 
and it is claiming more persistency for public opinion, how- 
ever elevated, and however deserved, than belongs to it, to 
suppose he would always continue the most popular. 

It is natural to pass, at once, from the men, to the events of 
Burke’s time. It is necessary to do so, if we would find an 
explanation of his intellectual power, and especially of its 
uses, among the circumstances of his age. ‘T'wo events stand 
obviously in the foreground,—the revolution in America, and 
the ss ay in France. But there was something in the 
state of England itself, at that time peculiarly interesting. It 
may be, that the revolutions, as matters of history, have los: 
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something of their novelty, from the frequent reference to 
them in all the contemporary and succeeding history. 

The state of England was a continuous event, if we may 
so express ourselves, full of matter for surprise and admira- 
tion. England was almost alone, in the unquestioned suprem- 
acy of government, when political and moral aflinities were 
elsewhere dissolving. It hada vast amount of evil within itself 
to contend with ; but it had also a constitution, which success- 
fuily resisted deep-rooted diseases in its own administration. 
It at length shook them off. It gave its own inspiration to 
Burke; and if there was ever a pure and spotless priest at 
the political altar of a nation, it was he. He has the deepest 
interest to us, in his vast labours for his country. He passed 
between the constitution and all that would hurt it, as a father 
in the defence of an only child. He made sacrifices to this 
cause, and to. his principles, neither common in amount nor 
degree. He rejected the prospect of advancement at one 
time, when he opposed the minister, because the path to 
promotion for him, in that direction, was dishonour; and, in 
his estimation, public crime. He afterwards gave up his 
friends, long known and long loved; not to get new ones un- 
der a worthy ministry ; but because the principles he had 
avowed and defended for a long life, required him to do it. 

It is almost a misnomer to call Burke an “ oppositionist” in 
the course he took in regard to the American revolution. He 
was an Englishman defending the rights of Englishmen. He 
had learned these rights from a source, which to him was un- 
erring, the constitution. “The principles and workings” of 
the constitution had been his earliest and favourite study ; 
and the interest it first excited was never diminished. He 
knew its whole and real value; and he could not endure the 
thought of trifling with its privileges or abusing its authority. 
Fie was prepared to defend it for India, and he would not shrink 
from detending it for America. We all know what he did. 
We all know his failure. We all know his success. His 
failure was in not saving to his country its colonies. His suc- 
cess is the fulfilment in ourselves of his prophecies and hopes. 
if we would learn much, and that truly, of the history of our 
revolution, we should study the writings of Mr Burke. Our 
present business with him is as a statesman. Rockingham, 
his leader, is lost in Burke’s own individual influence; and 
the minister is beaten at home, while his armies are slaughter- 


ed abroad. 
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Another event in this age was the French revolution. In 
its relations to Burke, this event has far more to interest us 
than has our own revolution. He might be said to have de- 
fended our rights for his party’s sake; because in that way 
he might most successfully war upon the minister. In the 
other case, the part he took admits of no such explanation. 
It was an open, unequivocal, honest expression of his most de- 
liberate judgment upon the whole moral and political state of 
France. It had its defence and explanation in the best estab- 
lished principles, and was confirmed, we might say dreadfully 
confirmed, by the immediately succeeding events. He saw that 
the earliest movements in France towards revolution, were 
not for correcting abuses of what for France was otherwise 
good, but the destruction of all good. It was not their object 
to check the waste and profligacy of a court, or the licentious- 
ness of a people; to bring within its proper bounds legitimate 
orerogative, whether royal or noble, and to make a people 
leauian, by bestowing upon it a safe freedom. He saw, that 
their direct tendency and purpose was the indiscriminate ruin 
of distinction, and the distinguished; and that in their progress, 
public and private virtue were to be the surest prey. 

Burke understood fully the whole character of this revolu- 
tion in its earliest movements; and he lost no time, when it 
became necessary, in declaring his whole views. He made 
a public and solemn protest against all its principles in his 
“ Reflections” on the revolution ; and warned his country in 
unequalled eloquence, not to fall into the snare, nor to be par- 
taker in the sin. This conduct excited his whole party. ‘The 
defender of freedom for America, they said, is its enemy for 
France. The cases, however, were without shadow of parallel, 
and the perfect consistency of Burke, in this most trying mo- 
ment of his life, is no longer a matter of sober question. His 
party broke with him, and Sheridan and Fox went with it. 
We pass over the rupture with Sheridan, to give some account 
of that with Fox. It places these two men in strong contrast, 
and brings out some of their peculiarities. 

A bill for providing a constitution for Canada, was brought 
forward, when Burke was not in the house. When it came 
up again, Burke, in reply to Fox, alluded to the French con- 
stitution, by name ; and to the scenes, to which it had given 
rise. Violent calls to order were immediately made from all 
quarters, and at length an express vote of censure for noticin 
these affairs, was moved against him by Lord Sheffield, and 
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seconded by Fox. Mr Pitt defended Burke, and urged tha: 
he was in order. 


Mr Fox [observes Mr Prior) followed in a vehement address, alternately 
rebuking and complimenting Mr Burke, in a high strain, vindicating his 
own opinions, questioning the trath and consistency of those of his right 
honourable friend, whom he must ever esteem his master, but who never- 
theless seemed to have forgotten the lessons he had taught him, and 
quoting in support of the charge of inconsistency several sarcastic and 
ludicrous remarks, of little moment at any time, and scarcely worth 
repeating then, but which, as they had been expressed fourteen and 
fifteen years before, seemed to have been raked up purposely for the 
occasion. 

There was an appearance of premeditation and want of generosity in 
this, which hurt Burke, as he afterwards expressed to a friend, more than 
any public occurrence of his lite, and he rose to reply under the influence 
of very painful but very strong feelings. He complained, after debating 
the main question, of being treated with harshness and malignity for 
which the motive seemed unaccountable—of being personally attacked 
from a quarter where he least expected it, after an intimacy of more than 
twenty-two years,—of his public sentiments and writings being garbled, 
and his contidential communications violated, to give colour to an unjust 
charge ; and that, though at his time of life it was obviously indiscreet to 
provoke cnemics or to lose friends, as he could not hope to acquire others, 
yet if his steady adherence to the British constitution placed him in such 
a dilemma, he would risk all, and as public duty and public prudence 
taught him, with his last breath exclaim, ‘ Fly from the French consti- 
tution!’ Mr Fox here whispered, ‘There is no loss of friendship.’ ‘I 
regret to say, there is,’ was the reply—‘l know the value of my line 
of conduct; I have, indeed, made a great sacrifice; I have done my duty 
thourh | have lost my friend, for there is something in the detested French 
constitution that envenoms every thing it touches;’ and, after a variety 
of comments on the question, previous and subsequent to this avowal, 
concluded with an eloquent apostrophe to the two great heads of their 
respective parties, steadfastly to guard against innovation and new theo- 
ries, whatever might be their other differences, the sacred edifice of the 
British constitution. 

Unusually agitated by this public and pointed renunciation of long 
intimacy, Mr Fox found relief in tears.—Some moments elapsed before 
he could find utter. ince, when, besides touching on the bill and on French 
aifairs, an eloquent appeal burst forth to his old and revered friend—to 
the remembrance of their past attachment—their unalienable friend- 
ship—their reciprocal affection, as dear and almost as binding as the 
ties of nature between father and son. Seldom had there been heard 
in the House of Commons an appeal so pathetic and personal. Yet, at 
this moment when seemingly dissolved in tenderness, the pertinacity of 
the professed, thoroughbred disputant prevailed over the feelings of the 
man; he gave utterance to unusually bitter sarcasms, reiterated his 
objectionable remarks, adding others not of the most conciliatory ten- 
dency, and of course rather aggravating than extenuating the original 
offence. 


‘There is much that is remarkable in the character of Fox. 
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The good and evil in him seem hardly to have blended with 
and modified each other. ‘They were rather separate prin- 
ciples, and, in the present instance, at bay. He weeps for 
the loss of a long tried friend, and before the tears are dry, 
he insults and abuses him. 

One cannot but be struck at the decline of Burke’s influence, 
after Mr Pitt came into the administration. We have inciden- 
tally alluded to this before. We are the last to explain this, 
either by accidental advantages possessed by Mr Pitt, or bya 
momentary admission, that Burke’s powers had declined, or 
were less actively employed. ‘The cause is to be looked for, 
and it can be found, in the character and administration of Mr 
Pitt. There were strong points of resemblance between these 
great men; not so much in their power, modes of thinking. 
speaking, or even acting, as in the deeper principles of their 
minds, their ultimate convictions respecting moral and political 
truth, as well as duty. Pitt had indeed paid the French revo- 
lution, at first, his tribute of admiration. ‘This Burke never 
did. But it was not long before their minds met on the essen- 
tial character of that revolution, and equally so on the meas- 
ures to be adopted on the part of the English government and 
nation. They were thus wholly agreed upon a war with 
France. They differed about the probable duration of the 
war, the mode of conducting it, and the amount of means to 
be used in its prosecution. Pitt thought it would be a short 
war, and that it might be best waged at a distance, on the 
skirts of France. Burke said, it would be long in duration, 
and that it must be carried on in the heart of the enemy’s 
country; and Burke was right. In an earlier period of their 
history, when Pitt did not see as Burke did the things around 
them, he nevertheless regarded him at his whole worth ; and 
instead of a vulgar patronage, which might have bought a man 
poorer in principle than Burke, he awarded to him all that 
his character and conduct claimed. When Pitt came into 
power, and when the coalition took place, who in his senses 
ever believed that Burke was bought, or his principles sold ? 

Burke’s private history is a short one. He had no time to 
be a private man. ‘The recesses of parliament were spent in 
laborious study, in writing for the press, or in preparation for 
the succeeding meeting. He had a power of application, 
which may well be called intense. The amount of knowledge 
he could thus acquire on any or all subjects of interest with 
him, has perhaps never been equalled, and excited the sur- 
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prise and admiration of his contemporaries. His early his- 
tory offers but little of peculiar interest. The memorabilia of 
boy hood are often not worth remembering. They consist for 
the most part of unusual dulness, as contrasted with much dis- 
tinction in after life ;—in great vag ocity, which fulfils none of 
its own promises; or in tolerable attentiveness and acquisi- 
tion, followed for the most part by mediocrity, or sometimes 
by a reach of intellect and extent of influence, which neither 
occasion nor circumstance fully accounts for. This last class 
comprehends the mass of men, and Burke has his place among 
the most remarkable of its last division. He was fortunate in 
his earliest domestic friends. He learned early to value moral 
purity, and this lost no value to him in after life. He was a 
singular instance in his time and in his order of singleness and 
honesty of purpose. His morality no man impeached, and 
his piety was habitual, unostentatious, and sincere. We were 
delighted with many of his characteristics, and with the man- 
ner in which he displayed them. He loved children with a 
freshness of interest, which seems hardly possible, when we 
recollect his rough encounters with men. Sometimes he ex- 
pressed this interest after a manner almost ludicrous from its 
circumstances. 

Burke never forgot his early friends, if they continued 
worthy of his memory. His abiding affection for Ballitore 
appears perpetually. He could show it indeed but rarely, 
but visits there occupied much of his short leisure. Active 
benevolence accompanied this feeling whenever the associa- 
tion was necessary. Barry, the painter, experienced largely 
the benefits of their union. Burke felt a deep interest in the 
progress and success of this artist. He felt a strong hope 
and belief that his efforts would be successful in this 1 / n- 
stance. Many of his letters to Barry appear in this no 
full of wise maxims for the conduct, and showing a true knowl- 
edge of the principles of his art. Barry hard!y seems to have 
fulfilled any of the promise; and his failure occurred just 
where Burke had predicted, and against which he had la- 
boured so much to guard his friend. 

Burke’s great characteristics were excessive ardour and 
unequalled zeal. ‘Their direct operations were discovered 
in an unrestrained and strong expression of his convictions. 
These were not merely qualities of temperament, whether 
intellectual or physical. ‘They were also, and we believe 
mainly, the preducts of his foresight, which in some cases 
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seems prophecy. He was before and far ahead of the men 
of his time, because he saw before and beyond them. This 
troubled his contemporaries. He failed to gain all he might 
have gained by the fulfilment of his predictions, because they 
left him still in advance. Men are not always convinced of 
their errors, or pleased with the proof, however useful both 
might be for their own minds, and for the wider interests in 
which they acknowledge the most concern. ‘These charac- 
teristics were the external marks, the obvious growth of his 
mind. These with some other things have been mentioned 
as causes of his diminished influence, or were offered as an 
explanation of its not having been greater. But there was 
another cause in his mind itself. This was either never appre- 
hended in its fulness or depth, or if apprehended, it was not 
acknowledged. Burke was a philosopher in politics. He did 
not require expediency in his system, if what was so univer- 
sally applicable, so wholly practical, could be called a system. 
He saw things as they were; knew what they had been; and 
wisely gathered what they would be. This was his philoso- 
phy; and all he proposed and did, had a direct correspondence 
with this. Lesser minds, or less accurate thinkers, his con- 
temporaries, did not, or would not know and admit this; but 
made occasion of the more obvious and external, for their 
judgments and value of him. 

Burke had an only child,a son. This son was a single 
object, to which was drawn as if to a point, and by the strongest 
affinity, his whole moral and intellectual being. He loved this 
child with a power, which, directed elsewhere, had been the 
instrument of his wide influence over a whole empire. He 
was his son’s friend; and this son was the friend of his father. 
In this short sentence we have expressed a relation, which if 
not at once understood by the reader, we could not make 
intelligible by any explanation we might offer. He had ar- 
rived at full manhood; had appeared in public life as a states- 
man, and was fulfilling the promise which his own powers had 
given, and the imagination and deep love of his father had 
added to. At this moment he died. 

We have said nothing of the literary execution of this 
volume. It is very unequal. It would iencet seem the work 
of more than one writer. ‘There are some excellent sketches 
of character in it, with much good remark by the author, but 
with much that is commonplace. It wants continuousness, an 
essential quality to a perfect work in its class. 
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Burke would have been created peer had his son lived. We 
confess, that to us, the loss of the peerage adds but little to the 
amount of the calamity. We cannot sympathize here at all 
with Mr Prior. Lord Burke w mes have sounded no better to 
us, than Lord Pitt or Lord Fox. Mr Burke belonged to us all. 
He only asked to be buried near his beloved son, in the Simple 
church of Baconstield. His mind is with us; and his memory 
is safe, and his fame secured, in this his own legacy. 





The Album. New York. 1825. 12mo. pp. 156. 


We do not approve of works of this kind. Little use, and 
many inconveniences result from them. ‘They give the pur- 

chaser scraps selected from perhaps fifty different writers, 
oftentimes not the best specimens of the authors from w hom 
they are taken. If the selections are made from the besi 

authors, they are of course from the most common ones. 

‘Those who could or would buy an “ Album,” are generally 
in possession of the complete works of the originals. ‘To such 
persons, an “ Album” can be of no value, unless they buy 
books on the same recommendation upon which a certain tailor 
attempted to sell the library of his literary friend, to wit, be- 
cause they are well proportioned books. Judging by this cri- 
terion, the present publication is valuable. In its externals, it 
is truly a charming volume. We do not remember, that we 
ever before saw so beautiful a title-page.. The picture is ad- 
mirably designed, and exquisitely engraved. ‘The paper and 
the typographical execution are in a correspondent style of 
elegance. We suppose that the price, too, must correspond 
with the appearance, and really it would be too great a tax 
upon us poor reviewers, to fill our shelves with books of this 
kind. We should have to pay twice, and in some instances 

three times, for the same matter. ‘Thus, there are in this 
Album several poems of Bryant, which were originally pub- 
lished in our Gazette, and which we hope yet to see in one or 
other of sundry goodly octavo volumes, lettered “ Bryant’s 
Poetical Works.” 

Lord Coke says of abridgments, that “they are most useful 
to those who make them,” and a proper Album may be a 
convenient book as a receptacle for those solitary essays and 
short poems, which we sometimes meet, the authors of w hich 
have written nothing else worthy of preservation. 
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This volume contains twelve original poems, and fifty-two 
selected from American and English poets. Of the original 
poetry, there is none which falls below mediocrity, and burt 
one which rises above it. That one we quote with pleasure, 
hoping that the author will write more, and renew our pleasure. 


LINES TO A LADY. 
BY MR N. P. WILLIS. 


The leaf floats by upon the stream, 
Unheeded in its silent path ; 

The vision of the shadowy dream 
A similar remembrance hath. 


The cloud that steals across the moon 
Scarce brightens ere its hues are gone ; 

The mist that shrouds the lake—as soon 
Must vanish, when the night hath flown. 


The dove hath cleft the pure blue sky, 
No traces of his wing are there ; 

The light hath dwelt in beauty’s eye ; 
It was but now—and now is—where ? 


The winds of night have passed the flower— 
Hath morning found its gay leaf dim ? 

The bird hath sung by lady’s bower, 
To-morrow—will she think of him? 


Thus, lady, have I crossed thy path, 
Like bird, or mist, or leaf, or cloud— 

My name a like remembrance hath ; 
Deep shall its sleep be—in my shroud. 


But still, the clouds may not forget 

The moon’s serene, but fleeting light— 
The bird, the leaf, remember yet, 

All that hath made their pathway bright. 


And I—though cold neglect be mine, 
My name to deep oblivion given, 

Will, while on earth, remember thine, 
And breathe it to my lyre in Heaven, 


We regret that the publishers did not make all their selec- 
tions from the works of American poets. If they had not 
found poems equal in beauty to those which they have bor- 
rowed; they would at least have spared their fair readers one 
or two yawns over the vapid verses of Prior and Shenstone, 
and one blush at the indelicate lines of Waller, which they 
have printed. Some of the English poems here republished, 
are very beautiful, but we will not extract, as specimens of 
this part of the work, any of the selections from those rare 
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books, the poetical works of John Milton and of Lord Byron. 
Neither do we think it proper to reprint within the year, some 
of the beautiful poems of Bryant, which, as the proprietors of 
The United States Literary Gazette purchased them of the 
author, might, we think, without any impropriety have been 
acknowledged to be taken from our columns. We were glad 
to see here the poem of Washington Allston, first printed, 
we believe, in Coleridge’s Sybilline Leaves, and without the 
author’s name. ‘They are verses which do honour to the man 
and the poet, to his native country and the country of his 
ancestors; it isa “strain that will not dic.” We are happy 
in the opportunity of adorning our Gazette with such poetry 
as this; and, though many of our readers have doubtless seen 
it, we trust, that none will complain of the space which it 
occupies. 
LINES 
BY WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


Though ages long have past, 
Since our fathers left their home, 
Their pilot in the blast, 
O’er untravelled seas to roam, 
Yet lives the blood of England in our veins ; 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame 
Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains? 


While the language free and bold 
Which the bard of Avon sung, 
In which our Milton told, 

How the vault of Heaven rung, 
When Satan, blasted, fell with all his host; 
While these, with reverence meet, 

Ten thousand echoes greet, 
And from rock to rock repeat, 
Round our coast ; 


While the manners, while the arts, 
That mould a nation’s soul, 

Still cling around our hearts, 
Between, let ocean roll, 

Our joint communion breaking with the sun ; 
Yet still from either beach 
The voice of blood shall reach 
More audible than speech, 
WE ARE ONE! 


Among the extracts from English writers, we were most 
pleased with “The Mourner,” by Miss Roscoe; and the 
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rather because there is in it nothing about beauty and a rose, 
budding or full-blown, a comparison which occurs much too 
frequently in the other selections. ‘The whole is true to 
nature, and the best feelings of our nature. 


THE MOURNER. 
BY MISS ROSCOE, OF LIVERPOOL. 


She flung her white arm round him—Thou art all 
That this poor heart can cling to; yet I feel 
That I am rich in blessings: and the tear 

Of this most bitter moment still is mingled 

With a strange joy. Reposing on thy heart, 

I hear the blasts of fortune sweeping by, 

As a babe lists to music—wondering, 

But not affrighted. In the darkest hour 

Thy smile is brightest: and when I am wretched, 
Then am 1 most beloved. In hours like this 

The soul’s resources rise, and all its strength 
Bounds into being. I would rather live 

With all my faculties thus wakened round me, 
Of hopes, and fears, and joys, and sympathies, 

A few short moments, even with every feeling 
Smarting from fate’s deep lash—than a long age, 
However calm and free from turbulence, 

Bereft of these most high capacities. 

Not vainly have I nursed them; for there is 

An impulse even in suffering ; and so pure 

Rise the eternal hopes, called by the anguish 

Of a world-wearied spirit; with such light 

They rush before me like a sunny ray, 

Piercing the dark shades of my clouded thoughts, 
That for such high and holy consolations, 

I welcome misery; and I know thy heart 

Hath the same blessed anchor. In heaven-ward hopes, 
We drank the cup of youthful happiness ; 

And now, when sorrow shades our early promise, 
In heaven-ward trust, we comfort one another. 





MISCELLANY. 





ROBERT OWEN’S NEW VIEWS OF SOCIETY. 


Had I plantation of this isle, my lord, 

And were the king of it, what would I do? 

I would with such perfection govern, sir, 

To excel the golden age. Tempest. 


TxoucH it is now about fourteen years since Mr Owen first 
began publicly to support his system of education and govern- 
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ment ; its peculiar features would probably have been matter of 
little interest in this country, but for his late arrival from England, 
and his public addresses in the Capitol. These have excited con- 
siderable attention, and it may not be amiss to take some notice 
of his theory. 

From his various, diffuse, and declamatory productions, we 
gather the following principles. 

Ist. Any general character, from the best to the worst, from 
the most ignorant to the most enlightened, may be given to any 
community, even to the world at large, by the application of 
proper means, which means are to a great extent at the command, 
and under the control of those who have influence in the affairs 
of men. 

2d. That the will of man has no power over his opinions ; he 
must, and ever did, and ever will believe what has been, is, or 
may be impressed on his mind by his predecessors, and the cir- 
cumstances which surround him. That the character of man is, 
without a single exception, always formed for him; that it may 
be, and is, chiefly created by his predecessors ; that they give 
him, or may give him, his ideas and habits, which are the powers 
that govern and direct his conduct; that man therefore never did, 
nor is it possible he ever can, form his own character; and that 
children can be trained to acquire any language, sentiments, be- 
lief, or any bodily habits, and manners, not contrary to human 
nature. 

3d. That the only principle of action, that ought to be recog- 
nised, is the happiness of self clearly understood and uniformly 
practised; which can only be attained by conduct, that must pro- 
mote the happiness of the community. 

These principles he considers undeniable, and proceeds to infer 
from them, that the character of the present generation of man- 
kind may be much improved, if not wholly altered by placing 
them in favourable circumstances ; and that succeeding genera- 
tions may be trained so as to possess a perfect character. 

In order to bring mankind within the control of these favoura- 
ble circumstances, Mr Owen proposes to divide them into sepa- 
rate communities, each consisting of from five hundred to two 
thousand individuals, possessing as many acres of land and occu- 
pying a village, arranged in the form of a parallelogram. In 
these societies there is to be a full community of interest, and 
an equality, in the first instance as great as possible, and finally 
full and complete. 

It is unnecessary to enter further into the details of this phi- 
lanthropic imagination. A community of goods is no new scheme. 
It has been repeatedly tried, but never with success, except 
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where it has made a part of peculiar religious systems, which Mr 
Owen altogether disclaims. Our ancestors, both in Vi irginia and 
New England, made the experiment, but were soon compelled to 
relinquish it, and it is obvious to every one who has attended to 
the history and character of man, that while the latter remains 
unchanged, arrangements of this sort will ultimately lead to any 
thing rather than industry and prosperity. 

But Mr Owen proposes to change this character entirely, by a 
course of instruction and government founded upon the prin- 
ples which we have quoted above. In regard to these, he 
seems to have fallen into two important errors. He supposes 
them to be both original and true, while unfortunately some of 
them are in one only of these predicaments, and the remainder in 
neither. 

The first, for instance, taken in its widest acceptation, though 
most undeniably true, is as old as the world, and has afforded 
argument for moral essays and sermons without number. 

The second involves a question, about which so much ink 
has been poured out and to so little purpose, that it would argue 
small discretion to engage here in the discussion of it; the ques- 
tion, to wit, of free-will and necessity, which has been bandied 
from school to school, and from philosopher to philosopher, and 
*‘ deil ony thing the wisest o’ them could make it,” as Mackitch- 
inson says, but just to throw it back again. Like many similar 
questions, however, this was long ago settled by the common 
sense of mankind, and the learned of modern days seem dispos- 
ed to accept the solution. A modern lecturer has arrived, in a 
great book and in due form, to the conclusion which a great mor- 
alist of the last century bluntly and satisfactorily announced in 
the following terms—“‘ We know we ’re free, and there’s an end 
of it.” 

Seriously, it is idle to talk, in the face of all experience, of 
man’s being the mere creature of circumstances, or, in other 
words, the subject of irresistible necessity in any other sense, than 
that philosophical and abstract one, which can have no possible 
bearing on practical systems of reform. 

That circumstances have a powerful influence on character, no 
one ever gravely doubted; but Mr Owen’s proposition is, that 
characters are created by circumstances, over which the individual 
has no control ;—a proposition, which, if correct, would lead to 
consequences rather unfavourable to the success of his designs. 
For if circumstances have caused in all the rest of the world 
those opinions and characters which now exist, and which are ex- 
ceedingly hostile to his plans of reform, his arguments alone can- 
not, by his own theory, be expected to effect any sensible altera- 
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tion. In the conflict of influences he is likely to have the worst 
of it, and possibly to fare like the philosopher of a lunatic asy- 
lum, who was persuaded that his friends had confined him because 
he would not go mad like the rest of the family. Assuming that 
he alone has a character formed by proper influences, the burden 
of gradually creating the new state of mankind falls on his indi- 
vidual shoulders, and he must mollify humanity, as Captain 
Bobadil proposed to conquer an army, by detachment. Now this 
process will require time, and what is worse, will be affected by 
circumstances which our theorist cannot control, and which may 
chance to alter his own opinions and throw cold water on his 
enthusiasm. 

But Mr Owen brings the testimony of experience to back his 
theory. He has put his plans in operation at his cotton manufac- 
tory at New Lanark, and changed a company of indolent, dishon- 
est, corrupt, and miserable workmen, to one that is comparatively 
industrious, virtuous, and happy. There is nothing miraculous 
in this. Tle has been scrupulously just, liberal, and kind to per- 
sons whose situations placed them in a great measure in his pow- 
er. Men are not stocks and stones. Impartial justice will for- 
ever command respect, and undeviating kindness ensure affection. 
It was an arduous, but not an impracticable undertaking to con- 
vince them that industry in his service was the best policy. It 

‘as an easier task for one so amiable as he is represented, to 
make them love him. And this is the whole secret of the im- 
provements at New Lanark. 

But what are the circumstances, to use his own language, which 
will surround Mr Owen in the United States, and the materials on 
which he is to operate. Can he find here a population, crowded 
to suffocation, starving for want of employment, or depending for 
their happiness, or misery, on the personal character of a lord of 
the soil, or a master manufacturer. No such thing. He will find 
a self-willed generation, who will judge for themselves of the cir- 
cumstances by which they are to be surrounded. He will learn 
that independent “ shingle palaces” will possess more charms than 
parallelogrammatic villages ; that a system, which places him, or 
any one, perpetually at the head of an establishment, will never 
agree with the doctrine of rotation in office ; and that it is absurd 
to think of surrounding with any particular circumstances a people 
who can and will have their own way. 

But “the happiness of self, clearly understood and uniformly 
practised, is the only principle of action that ought to be recog- 
nised.” There is no occasion for Mr Owen to press this point, 
since in one form or another a regard for the happiness of self is the 
only principle on which mankind have ever deliberately acted. 
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More modest philanthropists have doubted whether it was possi- 
ble for short-sighted humanity to discover, without assistance, the 
true method of promoting its best interests, and effecting its 
highest happiness, on the whole, or in any particular case; and 
have concluded that the only certain course lay in obedience to 
the revealed will of that Being, whose omniscience alone be- 
holds the extended chain of effects and causes. We say the only 
principle from which mankind deliberately act; for most of our 
actions are the effects of impulses. But why should we not al- 
ways deliberate? Why should we ever act from impulse? is the 
language of Mr Owen. Why, indeed, but because we cannot 
always help it. He tells us that he has devoted much time to the 
study of books relating to the history, constitution, and necessities 
of human nature ;—but in what language have the books been 
written, which do not teach that man never was nor ever will be 
governed by reason alone; that a knowledge of the right way is 
not alwé ays a sufficient inducement to pursue it; that the affections 
and passions are the master springs of human actions ; and that 
a system which does not touch these, is useless and worse than 
useless? One book, at least, he cannot have studied, and that 
is—ihe Bible. 

He tells us, that he has “read the Christian Scriptures,” and 
that he finds in them “ more valuable truths than in any others ;” 
but “that all known religions contain too much error to be of 
any use in the present advanced state of the human mind ;” by 
which we are to understand that the natural religion of Plato, 
Seneca, and Mr Owen, is a more perfect one, than that which is 
adapted, not to the tenants of the academy, the porch, or the paral- 
lelogram, but to man as it finds him, in all situations and under 
any circumstances ; which proposes not to root out those affec- 
tions which are inseparably united with his constitution, but to 
direct them to objects, grand, comprehensive, and ennobling ; not 
to confine the intellectual and moral nature within the control of 
accidental circumstances, but to raise it above them. 

It must be admitted that Mr Owen is an amiable, though mis- 
taken enthusiast, who has done much good and may do more, 
and that he deserves the praise which is due to a benevolent 
disposition and zealous philanthropy ; but it must also be ad- 
mitted, that a theory of moral discipline, which leaves out of the 
question one, at least, of the great principles of the christian re- 
ligion, neither can nor ought to be encouraged. 

G. 
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CHAPEL IN WHITEHALL PALACE. 


A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND. 


I went to day to the chapel in Whitehall Palace, from which 
Charles, “ the Martyr,” was conducted to the scaffold erected in 
front of this edifice. In the porch T was met by a doorkeeper, 
and informed that no person was permitted to enter that chapel, 
unless he intended to stay through the service. [ made no diffi- 
culty in agreeing to this condition, and was admitted. The 
preacher was dull, as those of the establishment here are apt to 
be, and my attention was soon diverted from his soporific sermon 
to the architecture and decorations of the building. It was erect- 
ed in 1619 according to a design of Inigo Jones. The ceiling 
was painted by Rubens, for which he received £3000; and it has 
been retouched at an additional expense of £2000. The subject 
is the Apotheosis of James |. The old monarch is represented 
in the different stages of his metamorphosis from a mortal to a 
demigod. His shrivelled and antiquated person appears drop- 
ping piecemeal its earthly exuviz, and gradually assuming a fair 
and youthful form. 

This chapel, like St Paul’s, is adorned with trophies taken from 
the French and other nations. On the right and left of the altar 
are twelve of Napoleon’s eagles and two standards—the latter 
taken at Waterloo, and the former at Albuera, Madrid, and Sala- 
manca. The eagles, which differ considerably from ours, being 
modelled after the brown eagle of Africa, are perched upon 
staves about six feet in length. ‘The standards bear, on one side, 
the names of 

ELBING. 
JENA. 
WAGRAM, &c. 
and on the reverse 
L’ EMPEREUR 
AU REGIMENT 105me. 
DE LA LIGNE. 


AU 45M™€ REGIMENT 
DE LA LIGNE. 


On a brass plate, at the foot of each staff, are recorded the time 
and place of taking these trophies. One of the eagles, for what 
purpose I know not, is stated to have been thrown into the Ceira 
during the retreat of the French army from Portugal. Perhaps 
the fact was considered as indicative of disaffection to the Napo- 
leon dynasty. 

Above the galleries, and entirely round the walls, are suspend- 
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ed the standards of various nations—among others, some of the 
United States, taken at Queenstown, Niagara, Detroit, and, mira- 
bile dictu, at New Orleans. Four standards were of the kingdom 
of Candia, two of them richly emblazoned and embroidered ; 
others were from Egypt, India, Badajos, and Martinique. The 
galleries were occupied in a very orderly manner by companies 
of soldiers perfectly clean and well dressed. Although a little 
attached to “ the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” 
I cannot look upon a European soldier without a degree of indig- 
nation; for they seem to me to be designed rather to enslave the 
people at home, than to combat their enemies abroad. The 
British soldiery certainly have a very martial air—appear to feed 
well, and feel their own importance. Apparently they have less 
connexion and sympathy with the citizens than the soldiers of 
Portugal or Spain. The reason I presume is, that they are made 
more independent of society than in those countries where the y 
are poorly fed, clothed, and paid. 





NO HANDS. 
Unhand me, gentlemen. Hamlet. 


AN ingenious essay lately appeared in the New Monthly Maga- 
Zine, proving to the world the decided advantages of “having no 
head.” And I did entertain sanguine expectations, that some one 
more able than myself would have employed his pen earlier in 
setting forth the manifold advantages of “ having no hands.” 
Disappointed i in this respect, I take upon myself the arduous task ; 
conceiving it to be my bounden duty to convince mankind how 
unfortunate is the situation of every one possessing two, live, 
naked hands '—although I cannot but regret my inability to han- 
dle this feeling subject in a manner more worthy of its merits. 

The principal design of those uncouth appendages to the human 
figure, is, to perform all the duties and offices, which we are apt 
to suppose cannot be done, at least in so handy a manner, by the 
toes, the ankles, the elbows, or any of the other members, with which 
man is provided. But, however paradoxical it may appear—and 
however opposed to the vulgar adage, which says “ many hands 
make light work”—I venture to affirm that no hands make work 
still lighter. For if one is so happy as to be without those awk- 
ward and ungainly limbs, is it not a fair inference that he will 
have none of their peculiar duties to perform? ‘Thus, at once, 
a world of trouble is shaken off his hands. He may then e njoy 
dignity and ease without the pains—to use a sailor’s phrase—of 
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“ lending a hand” to obtain them. Never will he undertake any 
ignominious handicraft—be seen toiling at a hande: wt—labouring 
at a handsaw—or confined between the degrading poles of a hand- 
barrow. 

In military affairs he will never know the use of the manual, 
and war will have for him no danger. Hard indeed must be the 
heart of the “ orderly,” who could command him to take up arms, 
or handle a musket. And then, in pecuniary matters, what ad- 
vantages will he not possess ! No one will ever think of borrowing 
from one who can never have money on hand. His credit, 
too, would be unbounded, tor it would be barbarous to require of 
him a note of hand; unless he could sign it with his feet, with 
which, indeed, a man may sometimes make a pretty good running- 
hand. 

Another advantage, Mr Editor, deserves particular considera- 
tion. He never will be obliged, as we double-handed wretches 
too often are, to shake hands with a disagreeable acquaintance ; 
and can never injure his reputation by being hand and glove with 
an exceptionable character. Those disgusting articles, called 
handkerchiefs, will form no item in his wardrobe or his washing 
bill. And then, how many seven-and-sixpences will he not save 
in the single article of gloves! They, and the want of them, 
will be equally unknown. And yet he will never complain of cold 
hands or warm hands, of damp hands or dirty hands. ’Tis true, 
he can never attain the fair fame of possessing “a hand open as 
day to meiting charity.” But he will be equally free from the 
opprobrious appellation of a close-fisted fellow. What a guaran- 
ty for honesty! he will never lay his hands upon the property 
of another. And of perjury he can never be guilty, till oaths are 
very differently administered. He will live in peace with ail his 
neighbours ; at least, no one will ever receive an injury at his 
hands. He will never be liable to reproach himself with having 
fingered a bribe, or with having held up his hand to vote against 
the people and his country. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that there are some 
privations, to which this improved specimen of the human animal 
will be subject. They are so trifling, however, in comparison 
with his advantages, that I cannot suppose any will hesitate to 
adopt the improvement. It is undoubtedly true, and I mention 
these things to show my candour, and do justice to the old-fash- 
ioned form of men, that there are many little pleasures—tending, 
perhaps, to make life agreeable—which he would be entirely 
obliged to forego. At card-parties, for example, he could only 
be a spectator, for no one would think of inviting him to take a 
hand. He could never take a lady’s hand—or hand her to her 
coach—or, what is worse than all, Mr Editor, offer her his hand. 
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Is he desirous of pursuing the study of medicine? Alas! it 
would be a melancholy consideration, that he could never hope 
to have a single patient under his hands. In the law, too, who 
would plod through its rubbish of black-letter folios, unless he 
were cheered by the anticipation of one day being able to grasp 
the rich reward of some grateful and feeling client? As a di- 
vine, however powerful and persuasive the appeals he might pour 
forth, few at least of his fair auditors would be convinced of the 
purity of his motives or the soundness of his doctrines, unless his 
arguments were enforced in a more handsome and striking man- 
ner than they could be by this fingerless, ringless being. 

But, notwithstanding these minor considerations, I trust enough 
has been said to convince all of the expediency of immediately 
relieving themselves of these appendages. And though some 
may be “ up in arms” at the suggestion, they must be few who 
will not go hand-in-hand with me, in my benevolent plan for 
meliorating the condition of the human race. 





POETRY. 


AN APRIL DAY. 


When the warm sun, that brings 

Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 

°T is sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 
The first flower of the plain. 


I love the season well 
When forest glades are teeming with bright forms, 
Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretell 

The coming-in of storms. 


From the earth’s loosened mould 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives: 
Though stricken to the heart with winter’s cold, 
The drooping tree revives. 


The softly-warbled song 
Comes through the pleasant woods, and coloured wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun, that moves along 

The forest openings. 


And when bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slape throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills, 

And wide the upland glows. 


And when the day is gone, 
In the blue lake the sky o’erreaching far 
Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn, 
And twinkles many a star. 
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Inveried in the tide 
Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows throw, 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, 

And see themselves below. 


Sweet April !—many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed ; 
Nor shall they fail, till to its autumn brought 
Lite’s golden fruit is shed. 


H. W. L. 





GEN. FRASt.R—SLAIN AT SARATOGA, 


In the pride of his daring, Fraser fell, 
And while slowly away we bore him, 
The warriors rude whom he loved so well 

Shed burning and stern tears o’er him. 


I die—he cried to his heart-struck chief,— 
Life flows away like a fountain— 

Let my tuneral rites be few and brief, 
And my tomb, the peak of the mountain. 


There was not a heart but heaved with wo, 
As the hero’s hearse ascended, 

And the vengeful shot of the watchful foe 
With our farewell volley blended. 


The pilgrim of honour seeks his grave, 
Where the bright clouds rest in glory— 
His memory lives in the hearts of the brave, 

And his fame in his country’s story. 
S. H. 





THE FOUR AGES. 
FROM SCHILLER. 


The dark purple wine in the goblet now foams, 
Now sparkle the eyes of each guest ; 
The bard too appears,—to the banquet he comes, 
And to good things he adds far the best. 
For joy without song is but common and low, 
Though in halls of the gods the rich nectar should flow. 


Ilis heaven-gifted spirit is pure and serene, 
And the world as a mirror reveals; 

All things, that on earth have been done, he hath seen, 
And all that futurity seals. 

When the gods met in council, he sat in their ring, 

And watched the first causes whence worlds were to spring. 
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He unfolds in its cheerful and glittering hues 
Life’s varied and intricate folds ; 

The earth as a temple he decks; from the Muse 
Such powers of enchantment he holds. 

No roof is so low, and no hut is so small, 

But heaven and its gods enter in at his call. 


As the sculptor. of old, to whose far-seeing eye 
Invention called beauty at will, 

Could carve earth and sea, and all stars in the sky, 
On a shield’s narrow orb with his skill; 

The image of worlds, which are held by no bound, 

He stamps on the moment’s most fugitive sound. 


The infantile age of the world he hath seen, 
When the nations were happy and young ; 

As a light-hearted pilgrim hath socially been 
All times and all races among. 

His eye hath beheld the four ages pass o’er, 

And now to the fifth he describes all the four. 


First, Saturn was king, kind and just; all the while 
i to-day, so to-morrow was fair; 
The nations were shepherds, and lived without guile, 
And needed for nothing to care. 
They lived, and they loved, and they did nothing more, 
For fruits in profusion the earth fre ely bore. 


Then labour succeeded ; then fought each brave man 
With the monsters and dragons of old, 

And the heroes appeared, and the kingdoms began, 
And the weak tlew for help to the bold; 

On the fields of Scamander the lances were hurled, 

But Beauty was still the one queen of the world. 


But victory followed at last on the storms, 
From energy gentleness sprung ; 

Then rose in perfection of gods the bright forms, 
Then the Muses in harmony sung ! 

The age of sweet Fancy, the maiden divine, 

Is past ; ne’er again will so fair an one shine. 


Then sank all the gods from the heavenly throne, 
The columns, the temple’s beam ; 
And born for mankind was the Virgin’s son, 
The trespass of earth to redeem. 
The transient delights of the senses were past, 
Man’s thoughts on himself were contemplative cast. 


And the vain and the brilliant attraction was gone, 
Which made the young world seem so bright; 
In cloistered recesses hard penance was done ; 
And tilted the iron-clad knight. 
But if life was then sombre and fearfully wild, 
Yet love did not cease to be lovely and mild. 
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And still for the Muses there tranquilly stood 
The holiest altar apart ; 

And all that was noble, and moral, and good, 
Was sheltered in woman’s pure heart. 

The flame of affection was kindled anew 

By her tenderest feelings and love ever true. 


And hence an eternal, a delicate band, 
The bards and the fair shall unite ; 
They weave and adorn, with hand joined to hand, 
The girdle of Beauty and Right. 
When Love and the Muses in union are seen, 
The world wears anew of its youth the fresh mien. 
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A Greek Grammar of the New Testament. Translated from the German of George 
Benedict Winer, Professor of Theology at Erlangen. By Moses Stuart, Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary, Andover, and Edward 
Robinson, Assistant Instructer in the same Department. Andover. 1825. 8vo. 
pp. 176. 

We regard with high satisfaction the recent indications of an in- 

creasing attention to philological and classical studies in our commu- 

nity. We have among us a few scholars, who would be ornaments 
to any institution in any country; and they, with a zeal the most 
praiseworthy, have been and are exerting themselves to excite an inter- 
est in these studies, to convince the public of their importance, and to 
furnish the best elementary works to facilitate the prosecution of them. 

We hope, and we believe, that they will, ere long, have their reward 

in the flourishing state of these studies in our community. 

One consideration that gives importance to philological inquiries, and 
which ought to save them from the contempt in which they have been 
held by some, is their connexion with the just interpretation of that 
volume which contains the revelations of God. For this reason, we 
receive with welcome, not only as scholars but as Christians, the many 
excellent works—principally translations from the German,—which 
have within a few years been presented to the community, as helps to 
the study of the Bible. 

The character of the language of the New Testament, as distin- 
guished from that of classical Greek authors, has for some time been 
pretty well understood by scholars. It has been known that, though 
the New Testament is said to have been written in Greek, much more 
than a knowledge of the Greek language, as it exists in the classics, 
is necessary in order to understand it. A knowledge of the Hebrew 
has been allowed to be essential to the right understanding of very 
many words and forms of expression. Lexicons have been formed, ex- 
planatory of the peculiar language of the New Testament, so that 
very little remains to be done in that department. But to the pecu- 
liarities in the forms, the use, and the construction of the language of 
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the New Testament, very few have directed their attention. It is true 
the New Testement Greek departs from that of the classics, more in 
the department of the lexicon than in that of the grammar, more in 
the meaning of words than in their forms. Still there are important 
peculiarities in the forms of words and their uses, in the use of the 
modes and tenses of verbs, and of several other of the parts of speech, 
and in the syntax, which perplex the student of the New Testament, 
and on which the common Greek Grammars throw no light whatever. 
An elementary work was evidently wanted, in which all these pecu- 
liarities, all the facts relating to the forms of words and their uses 
should be classified under proper heads, so as to form some rules for the 
direction of one entering upon the study of the New Testament. 

The author of this work does not, however, confine himself merely 
to the peculiarities of the New Testament diction, but introduces the 
nicer and more uncommon phenomena of the language generally, and 
particularly such as are regarded as exceptions to the common rules. 
The advantage of this course is great in giving a systematic form to the 
work. 

The design of this work then is manifestly excellent. The next ques- 
tion is, how has it been executed? We have already intimated, that 
the author has correct notions of what constitutes a good grammar, viz. 
a convenient classification of the actual phenomena of a language, and 
not a prior? rules for its explanation. The qualities of a good grammar 
are convenient arrangement, correctness or freedom from error, and com- 
pleteness. In regard to the first, the arrangement of the work is not 
liable to exception. It is natural, distinct, and convenient. In regard 
to correctness, or freedom from error, we think the work entitled to great 
praise. It is evidently the production of a thorough scholar. His rules 
he justifies and illustrates by numerous examples. He diifers from some 
of his predecessors in important particulars; for instance, in the chap- 
ter on the use of the article. Many remarks which are scattered over 
the best and latest commentaries, are here to be found in methodical ar- 
rangement. The author, in general, seems more solicitous to be correct, 
so far as he goes, than to be comprehensive and complete. But it 
is so far complete as to be a most valuable work for those entering 
upon the study of the New Testament. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that much remains to be done in reference to this subject. It 
is new; and perfection is not to be expected in a first attempt. In 
course of time, considerable additions will undoubtedly be made to it, 
particularly in the chapter on the Preposition, which seems to us more 
defective than any other. 

We were a little surprised at seeing a work from this source, hay- 
ing the Greek without the accents. We supposed that of late there had 
been no doubts among our scholars, as to their convenience and advan- 
tages; since there are so many who would like to have them, and as 
they can do no harm to those who do not want them. 


——_>——— 


Address delivered before the Massachusetts Peace Society, at their Ninth Anniver- 
sary, December 25, 1824. By John Ware, M. D. Boston. 1825. 8vo. pp. 24. 


We look upon the efforts of Peace Societies, as part of that succession of 
droppings, which is able to wear away stones, and upon the spread of 
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these societies as both an effect and cause of the progressive melioration cf 
society. Toone who should ask, What advantage shall I obtain, or what 
good can I do, by uniting myself with a peace society, we should say, 
As a member of such a body, you will be in the way of reading its various 
publications. Your mind will acquire a habit of regarding war in its 
true light, that is, as a great evil, and one that is rarely necessary at 
present, and that may one day cease altogether to be so. The influences 
which spread trom your mind as a centre, like the circles from an im- 
pulse on the w ater, over those of numbers around you, will be kindly, 
and you will have added your mite to the treasury of universal charity. 

The interest of the various publications of these societies is, of course, 
various. Some are calculated to produce little more effect than the 
common consequence of repetition. This is something, since one can- 
not long read or meditate on a momentous truth, without being influ- 
enced by it. But many of these pamphlets do more than barely tell the 
truth. ‘hoy tell it agreeably ; they present it in a dress which gratifies 
the taste and excites the interest of the hearer. 

Of this last class is the Address which gave occasion to this notice. 
We took it up without any great expectation, and laid it down with a 
resolution to recommend it to the perusal of our readers. We honestly 
assure every one of them, that it will afford him much pleasure, and do 
him some good, at the expense of very little money and very little time. 
Whoever does not read it, after this recommendation, must be wanting 
in good sense, faith in our sincerity, or confidence in our judgment; and 
as we would not willingly believe this of any of them, we shall rest 
satisfied, that we have been the means of doing them all a service. 

The writer of this Address offers a very encouraging view of the 
probable etfect of the diffusion of just and liberal principles of govern- 
ment in restraining war. Wherever these prevail, the people, and not 
kings, are the real rulers; and the proverbial sport of the latter is too 
often death to the former to be engaged in without powerful reasons of 
expediency, and such as are not often likely to occur between well 
ordered communities. Republics may, therefore, be expected to be 
pacific. If it be said, that those of Greece were far otherwise, it may be 
replied, that universal and genuine liberty and equality of rights were 
as little or even less known under those governments, than they are in 
some of the monarchical establishments of Europe,—that force was there 
paramount to law, as much as it now is in Austria or Russia, and that 
instead of one tyrant, a man had to fear a thousand. 

“The ancient republics,” says Dr Ware, “ were any thing rather than 
what we call liberal. Of equal, well regulated liberty—of the proper rights 
of mankind, they had no true conception. The freedom of which they 
boasted so much, and of which we are told so much, amounted only to a 
licentiousness for themselves, founded upon the subjection and slavery of 
others. There is scarcely a government in existence at the present day, 
which does not in reality make a nearer approach to an acknowledg- 
ment of the proper liberty of mankind, than the Athenian republic. 
Even in the community of Athens itself, where was the security for per- 
sonal rights! To be truly free is not merely to be delivered from foreign 
bondage, or the yoke of a tyrannical monarch. Kings and conquerors 
are not the only source from which our liberties may be infringed. We 
require to be protected from one another, and I know not whether a just 
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man has not more to fear from the jealousy of a despotic mob, than from 
that of a despotic monarch.” 


Another view, here presented, gave us much pleasure, inasmuch as it 
agreed closely with notions, which we have always entertained, 

“ All nations,” says Dr Ware, “seem to vie with each other, which, 
when the work of blood is concluded, shall treat the wounded or im- 
prisoned enemy with the greatest consideration and humanity. Incon- 
sistent as this is—this preposterous alliance between barbarity and 
humanity—it yet furnishes us with ground for expectation, that the 
principle: which have already produced so great a change, will produce 
one which is complete and consistent.” 


Now there are in the world, who are loud in their indignation at the 
practice of licensing privateers—who do nevertheless defend the neces- 
sity, propriety, and even advantage, of wars, not merely defensive ; 
and bestow upon the mention of a peace society a compassionate smile, 
and the name of a “devout imagination.” Far be it from us, either in 
jest or earnest, or by any possible implication, to defend the practice of 
privateering—but we think that those who denounce it, ought in come 
mon consistency to be ready to go a step further. They should be ready 
to add the weight of their influence, whatever it may be, to that of the 
peace party, and to push melioration to the point when war shall be 
nothing worse than a contest of diplomacy. 

Of the style of this Address, it is only necessary to observe, that it is 
the style of a practised writer, and that it did not occur to us, to think 
of it once during the perusal. 


—- 


Tales for Mothers. Translated from the French of J. N. Bouilly, Member of several 

Learned and Literary Societies, and Author of ‘‘ Contes a Ma Fille,” “ Conseils 

a Ma Fille,” and “Les Jeunes Femmes.” New York. 1824. pp. 184. 
These Tales are pretty, and nothing more. As far as their style and 
manner are concerned, they are rather adapted to children than mothers. 
The stories are commonplace, and possess very little interest for the 
mothers in this country,—who can find so many better ones in their own 
language. Probably, too, they have lost much of their spirit by transla- 
tion. One circumstance only gives them a certain interest. It is the 
description contained in them of domestic life among the French. The 
tale-teller of course lays his scene in the interior of families. He is con- 
stantly speaking of circumstances simple in themselves, and familiar to 
his native readers. Many of them, however, are new to us, and probably 
to every one, who has not resided for some length of time, among the 
the class of people who are the subjects of them. As a means of adding 
to our knowledge of national manners and customs, therefore, the work 
is doubtless useful. We observe, that religious motives are not often 
brought forward. Religion seems to be a subject, which is not so much 
avoided, as disregarded. In the last tale, the moral turns upon the pun- 
ishment of a wife’s infidelity, which is termed an irreparable misfortune. 
The punishment is that of sentiment entirely. Her husband falls in a 
duel, indeed, but he bequeaths to her a sufficient estate. Her children, 
except one, as they grow up to maturity, decline meeting her, but treat 
her with respect; and the one who remains with her, though she does 
not wish her to “lean her hand on her shoulder, when she speaks of her 
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father,” does nevertheless express strong filial affection. The rrief, re- 
morse, X&c. is all sentimental; there is no intimation of repentance of 
the crime, as a breach of the law of God, In fact a story of horrid in- 
gratitude and wickedness is told in that gentle and well-bred maaner, 
which “never mentions hell to ears polite.” We were strongly im- 
pressed with the contrast, when it occurred to us to imagine how the 
same story would have been told by such writers as the author of Adam 
Biair, or the Human Heart. 


reo 


Aun Explanation of the Apocalypse or Revelation of St John. By Alexander 
I pocaty ps D ) 
Smyth. Washington. 1824. 12mo. pp. 59. 


The question which the author of this pamphlet intends to settle 
is, Whether the Revelation of St John the Divine, is a prophetical 
vision of future events, or an enigmatical relation of past events, under 
the form ot prophec: y. General Smyth thinks the latter its true char- 
acter. And he solves the enigma, by applying in soine detail the different 
ch: apte rs and texts of the book of Revelation to persons who lived, and 
events which happened near the Christian era. He concludes, and 
gives his reasons for the conclusion, that the book was written by 
lrenwus, a disciple of Polycarp, and afterwards bishop of Lyons, A. D. 
177. The author has shown much learning and historical research. He 
calls his work the solution of an enigma, and surely he has proved him- 
self a very Ccdipus, 





INTELLIGENCE. 


PRESIDENT MUNROE. 


The London Magazine and Review, for February, comments with 
ereat freedom and ‘candour upon the Message of President Monroe at 
the opening of the last session of Congress. A cordial approbation of 
our political system is expressed; and the lucid exposition of the state 
of the country by the President seems to excite great admiration. 
«“ No American,” say they, “can rise from the perusal of this address 
without feeling that there has been a fair and full disclosure made to 
him, by the head of the government, as to the actual state of his coun- 
try ;—there isin it neither reservation nor mystery ; and whatever may 
be his sentiments as to the subject matter, he is, at all events, certain, 
that nothing has been withheld from him.” 


LIGHT PRODUCED BY CRYSTALLIZATIONe 


M. Buchner, having mixed some impure benzoic acid, perfectly dry, with 
the sixth part of its weight of vegetable charcoal, placed it on a soup plate, 
which was covered with a cy linder, luted to it by almond paste, in such 
a manner, that what took ;!ace in the interior could be distinctly seen 
through an aperture disposed for this purpose. After the whole had 
been exposed several days to a moderate heat, and some beautiful crys- 
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tals formed, it was removed to a hotter furnace, and half an hour after- 
wards M. Buchner observed a brilliant flash of light in the interior of 
the cylinder. A succession of flashes ensued, which completety tiled 
the cylinder, and continued half an hour, when it was taken off the fur- 
nace and examined. A great quantity of crystals of benzoic acid were 
deposited. They resembled the crystals of the same substance obtain- 
ed in the usual way by a more moderate heat and without light, except 
that they were less reguiar. M. Buchner attributed this phenomenon 
to a neutralization of electricity, as it took place ata moment when 
the crystal was deposited on the inner surface the cylinder. The same 
effect has been noticed on crystallizing acetate of potassa, and in pre- 
paring oxygen by means of chlorate of potassa and manganese. 





MOTION OF THE ELECTRIC FLUID. 


It has long been received as a fact, that an electrical discharge was 
capable of being transmitted through a considerable distance (say three 
or four miles) instantaneously, and without any sensible diminution of its 
intensity. Mr Barlow, however, by employing wires, of various lengths 
up to 840 feet, and measuring the energy of the electric action by the 
deflection produced in a magnetic needle, has found that the intensity 
diminishes very rapidly, and very nearly as the inverse square of the 
distance. Hence the idea of constructing electrical telagraplis is quite 
chimerical. He found also, that the effect was greater with a wire of a 
certain size than with one smaller, yet that nothing was gained by in- 
creasing the diameter of the wire beyond a given limit. 


DISCOVERY OF A FOSSIL BAT. 


About the middle of last October, the workmen employed in the 
quarries of Montmartre discovered the fossil remains of a bat. This 
most interesting specimen was almost immediately presented to Baron 
Cuvier by the gentleman into whose possession it had come. Permis- 
sion to examine this hitherto unique production was readily granted to 
the author of this notice, who was then in Paris. The portion of stone 
in which the fossil remains are imbedded, had been subdivided during 
the operation of quarrying, so as to leave the exact impression of the 
animal equally well marked on each surface. The specimen altogether 
seemed to be exceedingly perfect, and to resemble in size, proportion 
of the pectoral members, head, &c. the ordinary species of bats now 
existing. Nothing positive, however, can be said as to any exact re- 
semblance between the antediluvian bat and those of the present day, 
until the anatomy of the head and teeth be made out, by removing 
from them the incrustation of solid stone, at present entirely conceal- 
ing the structure of these parts. 

The discovery of a fossil bat must be considered as a sort of era in 
the history of the organic remains of a former world; hitherto, so far 
as we know, no animal so highly organized has been unequivocally 
shown to exist in a fossil state. Between the bat and Man, naturalists 
have interposed but a single species, the Quadrumana: may we not 
hope that future research may at last add to the list of antediluyian re- 
mains, the so much sought for Anthropolite ° 
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